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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 


April  1985  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  ap- 

plied for  membership!  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  June  1, 
1985,  their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2110-MT  Delmer  Todd  Cook,  CPO  221  Asbury  College,  Wilmore,  Ky.  40390 
(Ancients,  Europe  Before  1900) 

2111  Alberto  Derman,  Avenida  Corrientes  368,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

(Dealer  in  South  American  Coins) 

2112  George  F.  Becknell , 2028  Michigan  Ave.,  LaPorte,  IN  46350 


Correction  of  March  1985  Listing 

2107-MT  Morris  Lawing,  1300  Reece  Road,  Suite  506,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28209 
(Foreign  Bank  Notes) 

★**■*•* 


DONATION  REPORT 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  received  since  the  last 
report: 


Name 

CHARLES,  Bernard  N. 
CLIFFORD,  Donald  K. 
HEBERT,  Raymond  J. 
TOM,  Albert  A. 


Type  of  Donation 

24  Coins  ($255.00) 
6 Coins  (NVS) 

1400  Coins  (NVS) 

64  Coins  ($42.00) 


NVS  = No  Value  Stated  by  donor 


Preference  of  Use 


NI  Reference 
NI  Reference 
NI  Reference 
MI  Reference 


Collection 
Collection 
Col lecti  on 
Collection 


★ ★★★★ 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 


Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the 
NI  Library. 

Fred  Drost 

JONES,  ROBERT  MICHAEL.  Attribution  Guide  to  Shin  Kan  Ei  Tsu  Ho. 

Pub.  1984,  42pp,  ill  us. 

Patrick  D.  Hogan 

MacKENZIE,  COMPTON.  Realms  of  Silver.  One  Hundred  Years  of  Banking 
in  the  East.  Pub.  1954,  338pp,  illus.  The  story  of  how  mid-Victorian 
English  banking  spread  into  India,  Australia  and  China. 

BANYAI , RICHARD  A.  Monetary  Lau.  Pub.  1978,  224pp,  illus. 
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HENNEOUIN,  GILLES/AL- ' USH , ABO-L-FARAJ.  Les  mcnnaies  de  Balds.  Pub. 
1978,  1 1 3pp , w/plates. 

BANYAI , RICHARD  A.  Money  and  finance  in  Mexico  during  the  Constitu- 
tionalist Revolution  1913-1917.  Pub.  1976  , 1 2 5pp  , ill  us . 

LOWICK,  N.M./BENDALL,  S. /WHITTING,  P.  D.  The  Mardin  Hoard. 

Islamic  countermarks  on  Byzantine  folles.  Pub.  1977  , 78pp,  ill  us . 

TOZEN , IBRAHIM/AYKUT , TUNCAY.  Turkiye  cumhurigeti  madeni  paralari 
ve  modalgalari  1923-1973.  Pub.  1973,  87pp,  w/plates. 

SHASTRI , AJAY  MITRA.  Coinage  of  the  Satavahanas  and  coins  from 
excavations.  Pub.  1972,  142pp,  ill  us . 

PRINSEP,  JAMES.  Essays  on  Indian  antiquities  historic , numismatic 
and  palaeographic.  Vol.  I.  Pub.  1971  , 435pp,  illus. 

EROL,  DR.  MINE.  Osmanli  imparatorlugunda  Ka$it  Para  (Kaime). 

Pub.  1970,  255pp,  illus. 

OLCER,  CUNEYT.  Yilin  Turk  kagit  paralari.  Paper  currency  of  the 
Republic  of  Turkey.  Pub.  1973,  96pp,  illus.  in  color.  Contains 
an  English  introduction. 

AYKUT,  NEZIHI.  Ottoman  paper  money  and  imperial  Ottoman  bank  bank- 
notes transferred  Ottoman  empire  to  Turkish  Republic.  Pub.  1979, 
40pp,  w/plates. 

FULTZ,  DONALD  L.  Paper  money  of  the  republic  of  Indonesia } 1945  to 

date.  Pub.  1970,  19pp,  illus. 

GUPTA,  PARMESHWARI  LAL.  Punch-marked  coins  in  the  Andhra  Pradesh 
government  museum.  Pub.  1960,  135pp,  w/plates. 

GUPTA,  PARMESHWARI  LAL.  The  Amaravati  hoard  of  silver  punch-marked 
coins.  Pub.  1963,  229pp,  w/plates. 

SUBRAHMANYAM,  DR.  R.  A catalogue  of  the  Tkshvaku  voins  in  the  Andhra 
Pradesh  government  museum.  Pub.  1962,  48pp , w/plates. 

PRAKASH,  VIDYA.  Coinage  of  South  India.  (An  introductory  survey.) 

Pub.  1968,  103pp,  w/plates. 

RAO,  DR.  M.  RAMA.  List  of  published  Satavahana  coins.  Pub.  1958, 
24pp. 

RAO,  DR.  M.  RAMA.  Select  Satavahana  coins  in  the  government  museum 
Madras.  Pub.  1959,  27pp,  w/plates. 

RAMESAN , N.  A catalogue  of  the  Vijayanagar  coins  of  the  Andhra  Pra- 
desh government  museum.  Pub.  1962,  156pp,  w/plates. 

RAO,  DR.  M.  RAMA.  Eastern  Calukyan  coins  in  the  Andhra  Pradesh 
government  museum.  Pub.  1963,  14pp,  w/plates. 

TRIVEDI , DR.  H.  V.  Western  Kshatrupa  coins  in  the  Andhra  Pradesh 
government  museum  Hyderabad.  Pub.  1964,  50pp,  w/plates. 

John  L.  Pieratt 

GALLOWAY,  ALBERT.  Illustrated  coin  dating  guide  for  the  eastern 
world.  Pub.  1984,  136pp,  illus.  Very  well  put  together.  Covers 
coins  from  Arabis  and  Assamese  to  Thai  and  Tibetan  with  a host  of 
countries  in  between. 
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Randolph  Zander 

DOUGLAS-MORRIS , CAPT.  K.  J.  Catalogue  of  the  distinguished  collection 
of  English  gold  coins  1700-1900.  Sotheby  sale  catalogue,  November 
1974,  140pp,  illus.  A rare  and  extensive  collection  of  English 
patterns  and  proof  coins.  Each  coin  illustrated  (237  of  them). 

While  a sales  catalog  it  is  so  unusual  that  it  makes  an  excellent 
reference . 

DOS  SANTOS,  ANTONIO  LOPES.  Catalogo  numismatico.  Valov  das  moedas. 

Pub.  1943,  120pp,  w/plates.  A very  fancy,  hand  bound  volume  to  be 
used  as  a check  list  for  Portuguese  coinage. 

PALACIO,  VICENTE  RIVA.  Estado  de  la  colcnia  al  tevminav  el  Siglo 
XVII.  La  veal  hacienda3  1700.  Pub.  probably  around  1860.  Ex- 
tracted from  a larger  work,  probably  an  encyclopedia  and  then 
privately  bound.  34pp,  illus. 

BERRA,  MANUEL  OROZCO  Y.  Moneda  en  Mexico.  Pub.  ca.  1855,  166pp, 
not  illus.  Pages  from  an  encyclopedia  written  by  the  author  - then 
private  hand  written  notes  combined  and  hardbound. 

FORRER,  LEONARD.  The  Wyons.  Pub.  1917,  HOpp,  illus. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 

NI  Librarian 

***** 

"BEST  ARTICLE  OF  THE  YEAR 11  (1984)  AWARD  TO  BE  PRESENTED 


The  voting  has  been  tallied  for  the  "Best  Article  of  the  Year"  for 
articles  appearing  in  the  NI  BULLETIN  during  1984.  The  final  results 
are  as  follows : 


First  Place:  Dr.  Kenneth  Aring.  "A  Numismatist  on  the  Trail  of 

Marco  Polo"  (October,  1984). 

Second  Place:  Raymond  J.  Hubert.  "An  Anonymous  Isfahan  Bronze  Dated 

in  the  Monkey  Year"  (December,  1984). 


Third  Place:  Lee  Grossman.  "'The  Widow's  Mite'  --  What  Was  It?" 

(Tie)  (January,  1984). 

Walter  Bergman.  "'The  Great'  Rulers  of  Europe"  (March, 
1984). 


The  first  place  winner  this  year  received  48.5%  of  the  votes  cast- 
Congratulations  to  Dr.  Aring  for  an  excellent  effort.  The  engraved 
trophy  for  "Best  Article  of  the  Year  - 1984"  will  be  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Aring  shortly. 

Your  editors  also  wish  to  congratulate  all  the  other  contributors  who 
were  nominated  for  this  award.  14  different  articles  received  votes 
in  the  balloting. 

We  thank  everyone  who  participated  in' the  competition  and  balloting 
and  remind  you  that  the  award  is  an  annual  award.  We  already  have  pub- 
lished some  articles  during  1985  which  undoubtedly  will  be  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  1985  award. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Good  words  for  the  BULLETIN  and  for  the  Spanish  C/S  article 

It's  going  to  bore  you,  but  again  let  me  say  how  much  I enjoyed  the 
December  1984  NI  BULLETIN.  The  Spanish  counterstamp  article  is  of  de- 
cided value.  I wish  I'd  known  all  this  when  I was  an  active  coin  dealer. 

The  ballot  also  brings  home  the  fact  that  the  BULLETIN  presents  a rich 
and  varied  fare  in  the  course  of  a year. 

Randolph  Zander, 

Alexandria,  Virginia 

Spanish  group  seeking  new  members 

For  those  interested  in  Spanish  coinage,  the  Asociacion  Numismatica 
Espahola  (A.N.E. ) is  seeking  new  members.  The  association  is  primarily 
engaged  with  research  on  Spanish  coinage.  They  publish  the  Gaceta  Numis- 
matica 4 times  a year. containing  interesting  articles  in  Spanish,  Catalan 
and  sometimes  in  English.  The  A.N.E.  also  publishes  an  auction  catalog 
several  times  a year.  Many  seminars  and  conventions  are  held  each  year 
to  promote  research  activities. 

The  membership  fee  for  the  first  year  is  8,000  Pesetas  (approx.  $50  US) 
and  4, 000. Pesetas  a year  after  (approx.  $25  US).  The  fee  includes  air- 
mail service  for  all  publications. 

For  information  regarding  membership  applications,  please  write:  Asoc- 

iacion Numismatics  Espahola,  Gran  Via  de  les  Corts  Catalanes,  625, 

08010  Barcelona,  SPAIN. 

Terris  C.  Howard, 

Seattle,  Washington 

************************************************************************ 


THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  THEIR  SAY 

Robert  R.  Kutcher Lincoln 3 Nebraska3  NI  # 1289 


Coin  of  Agrippina  Senior  Coin  of  Galba 


"S.P.Q.R."  was  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  on  their  coins,  standards  and 
public  monuments  to  signify  "Senatus  Populusque  Romanus"  (By  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Roman  People). 
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INFORMATION,  Please 


Calling  Mexican  Variety  Hunters!  Here's  a picture  of  the  date  area 
of  Mexico's  1980  50  Centavos,  Y452.  Can  anyone  tell  us  the  reason 
for  the  nice  round  dot  below  the  left  center  of  the  big  dot  after 
the  date??  A former  Sociedad  Numi strati ca  de  Mexico  official  tells 
us  that  there  were  two  minting  facilities  in  the  Federal  District 
at  the  time,  operated  by  father  and  son,  under  the  government.  Is 
is  perhaps  a mark,  the  extra  small  dot,  to  differenciate  the  output 
of  one  of  those  facilities?  ...  Or,  is  it  just  a slip  of  an  official 
hand?  (Makes  a pretty  pix  anyway,  don't  you  think.)  (Fred  Drost  Coll. 
Photo  Courtesy  of  Alan  Hebert,  (0C-795S  Mex.  1980-Mo  50<t  Dot  II-A-17) 


*** 


Here's  a slightly  enlarged 
drawing  of  a metallic  piece. 
A quick  glance  could  make 
one  think  it  resembles  the 
Rorschack  inkblot  test.  Can 
anyone  tell  us  what  we  have 
here. 


Can  anyone  shed  any  light  on  why  this  Portuguese-Brazi 1 i an  copper 
coin  of  King  Joao  (John)  V,  1706-1750  would  have  the  Eagle  counter- 
stamped  on  it  multiple  times?  Looks  like  the  eaale  could  be  of 
USA  style  of  the  1850s.  Idle  practicing?  or  was  there  a legitimate 
purpose?  ino 


Mere's  a small  deeply  toned  silver 
medal  let  commemorating  a festival 
in  1874.  Is  it  of  Spain,  Mexico, 
or  Where?  Can  anyone  tell  us  of 
the  festival? 


*** 


Here  at  right  is  a modern  medal. 
Also  looks  like  it  has  a 
religious  significant  event. 


*** 


Can  anyone  tell  us  when  this 
PUNTA  ARENAS  copper?  medal  was 
minted,  who  made  it  and  why. 

It  shows  the  same  scene  of  the 
settlement  at  the  tip  of  South 
America  on  both  sides.  With  an 
attachment  for  wearing  around 
the  neck. 


***** ******* ********************************************************** 


ARGENTINA,  1 PESO  1984 

John  DeMarais , Lincoln , Nebraska,  NI  #1539 


An  aluminum  1-peso  coin  is  now  in  circulation  in  Argentina  and  is  re- 
placing 1-peso  banknotes.  The  new  coin  is  23mm  in  diameter,  has  a 
smooth  edge,  and  is  moderately  thick.  The  obverse  bears  an  image  of 
the  National  Congress  building  with  the  wings  of  the  building  cropped 
so  that  the  main  part  of  the  building  will  fit  the  circular  format  of 
a coin.  This  design  of  the  national  legislative  building  is  undoubt- 
edly symbolic  of  the  return  of  civilian,  representative  government 
following  the  Falklands  War.  The  reverse  is  very  plain,  and  consists 
only  of  the  value  and  the  date.  At  the  end  of  1984,  1 peso  was  equal 
to  about  8/10  cent  U.S.  funds. 

********************************************************************** 

SILVER  FACTS:  During  World  War  II  when  copper  was  needed  for  the  war 

effort,  silver  was  used  in  most  all  of  the  electrical  installations  in 
the  newly  constructed  military  bases  around  the  U.S. A.  Silver  is  the 
best  metallic  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity. 
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THE  ROMAN  MILLENARY  CELEBRATION 


AsRecorded  On  Coins  A . D . 248 
The  Ludi  Saeculares,  April  A . D . 2 48 


Robert  R.  Kutcher , Lincoln,  Nebraska , NI  # 1289 

The  Ludi  Saeculares  were  secular  games,  so  called,  because  they  were 
celebrated  only  once  in  a century  or  age,  or  perhaps  because  it  was 
scarcely  given  to  a man  to  see  them  more  than  once  in  his  life.  These 
games  constituted  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  Roman  festivals. 

Their  actual  origin  is  thus  related:  In  the  same  year  (B.C.  510)  when 

kingly  government  was  abolished,  Rome  became  afflicted  with  a dreadful 
pestilence;  and  Publius  Valerius  Publicola,  then  one  of  the  two  con- 
suls, sought  to  stay  the  vengeance  of  the  offended  deities,  by  causing 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  on  the  same  altars  to  Pluto  and  Proserpine; 
and,  as  we  are  told,  the  plague  ceased.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  the 
same  rites  were  repeated  by  order  of  the  priests  of  the  Sybilline  Ora- 
cle, and  certain  ceremonies  were  added,  as  pretended  to  be  prescribed 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Sybills;  and  then  it  was  ordained  that  these 
feasts  should  take  place  at  the  end  of  each  century.  Thus  Philip  the 
first's  decision  to  hold  the  celebration  in  April  of  our  year  A.D.  248, 
which  was  the  one  thousand  and  first  year  after  the  founding  of  Rome  by 
the  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  in  April  of  our  year  B.C.  753.  The  games 
had  been  held  many  times  before  by  other  emperors  and  at  different 
intervals  of  time  to  suit  their  own  needs  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  populace  from  troubled  times.  But  the  Ludi  Saeculares  of  April 
A.D.  248,  the  Millenary  Celebrations,  were  the  first  and  only  time  the 
celebration  was  given  a place  on  a series  of  coins. 

The  actual  ceremonial  of  the  Ludi  Saeculares  is  not  depicted  on  the 
coins,  but  representations  occur  of  various  animals,  the  exhibition 
of  which  formed  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  celebration.  The 
young  emperor  Gordian  III  had  some  years  earlier  collected  an  entire 
menagerie  for  his  own  amusement.  It  included  sixty  lions,  thirty- two 
elephants,  ten  tigers,  ten  elks,  ten  hyaenas,  numerous  antelopes,  one 
hippopotamus,  one  rhinoceros,  forty  wild  horses,  twenty  wild  asses, 
ten  giraffes,  and  numerous  smaller  animals  and  birds.  Thus  all  of 
Gordian's  animals  were  exhibited  by  the  Emperor  Philip  I for  the  public 
entertainment  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

One  of  the  first  coins  to  be  issued  by  Philip  I commemorating  the  one 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Rome  as  the  one  with  a re- 
verse showing  a temple  of  six  columns.  These  coins  have  an  inscription 

of  "SAECVLVM  NOVVM"  which  refers  to  the  "New 
Age"  of  the  Secular  Games.  The  temple  is  that 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  was  served  by  the 
"Quindecimviri"  order  of  priests.  This  order 
was  the  keepers  of  the  volumes  and  mysteries  of 
the  "Sybills",  and  they  were  considered  to  be 
the  oracles  of  heaven.  They  were  also  priests 
that  performed  the  rites  at  this  "Millenary" 
celebration,  just  as  the  Sybilline  Oracle  had 
done  in  B.C.  570.  Jupiter  was  the  Roman  god  of 
the  heavens  and  the  supreme  ruler  over  all  things. 
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He  was  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
god  Zeus.  His  statue  can  be  seen  inside  the  temple  on  these  coins. 


It  would  be  unthinkable  to  celebrate  the  founding  of 
ing  the  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  she  wolf. 

the  twins  were  the  sons  of 
were  thrown  into  the  river 
The  boys  were  rescued  by  a 
suckled  them  and  cared  for 
until  they  were  found  and 


Rome  without  not- 
As  the  story  goes . 
Mars  and  Ilia  and 
Tiber  as  infants, 
she  wolf,  who 
them  in  her  den 
adopted  by  a shep- 


herd. Romulus  became  the  founder  and  first 
king  of  Rome  in  B.C.  753.  Remus  was  slain 
for  ridiculing  the  walls  of  the  new  city.  On 
one  coin  issued  by  Philip  I to  celebrate  the 
Millenary  we  find  the  twins  being  suckled 
by  the  she  wolf  and  the  inscription  "SAECVLARES 
AVGG" . 


The  cippus  inscribed  "COS  III"  on  one  of  Philip's 
saeculares  coins  refers  first  to  the  square  stone 
marker  in  the  center  of  Rome,  from  which  all  dis- 
tances to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  measur- 
ed and  to  which  all  roads  lead.  The  second  ref- 
erence is  to  Philip  himself,  as  "COS  III"  stands 
for  this  third  consulship.  The  Consul  was  the 
highest  of  the  Roman  magistracies  and  was  usual- 
ly held  by  two  or  more  colleagues  in  the  consul- 
ship year.  When  consulships  were  first  intro- 
duced, the  term  was  for  only  one  year  and  one  could  not  be  re-elected 
consul  till  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  At  the  close  of  the  repub- 
lic, when  the  laws  no  longer  ruled,  but  were  overruled,  the  old  statute 
was  infringed.  Julius  Caesar  even  received  a renewed  (continium)  con- 
sulate and  a perpetual  dictatorship.  The  later  emperors  would  renew 
the  office  only  when  they  felt  it  would  be  advantageous  to  do  so.  This 
is  why  Philip  was  only  in  this  third  consulship  even  though  it  was  his 
fifth  year  as  Emperor  or  Rome.  The  inscription  is  "SAECVLARES  AVGG". 
the  two  "G's"  in  the  inscription  indicates  that  his  son,  Philip  II,  was 
also  a holder  of  the  title  "Augustus"  at  this  time. 


The  collector  of  the  animals,  as  mentioned  above,  was  Gordian  III  who 
is  shown  on  the  coin  below  with  the  legend  "IMP  GORDIANVS  PIVS  FEL  AVG". 

The  "IMP",  meaning  Imperator, 
is  the  title  of  the  emperor; 
"GORDIANVS"  is  his  given  name; 
the  "PIVS"  is  a title  assumed 
by  most  emperors,  but  in  most 
instances  unmerited,  meaning 
"pious".  However,  the  title 
was  conferred  upon  Gordian  by 
the  senate  in  A.D.  238  for  good 
reason;  the  "FEL"  is  another 
title,  meaning  happy  or  love- 
able; and  the  "AVG"  is  for 

Augustus,  the  most  distinctive  title  of  the  emperor,  referring  to  the 
first  emperor  to  Rome,  Augustus,  who  was  the  great-nephew  of  Julius 
Caesar  the  dictator.  The  reverse  legend  is  "AETERNITAS  AVGVSTI",  mean- 
ing the  Eternity  of  the  Emperor,  and  shows  the  young  prince  riding  into 
Rome  in  triumph. 
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The  young  Gordian  III  was  protected  by  Timisi theus , the  Prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  Guards  and  father  of  Tranqui llina , who  became  Gordian's  wife 
in  A.D.  241.  Gordian  was  only  about  fourteen  when  he  was  married. 

Philip  I,  then  a high  ranking  officer  in  the  army,  poisoned  Timisitheus 
and  became  the  new  prefect  of  the  praetorian  and  the  new  protector  of 
Gordian.  Philip  later  turned  the  army  against  the  young  emperor  and 
Gordian  was  murdered  by  agents  of  Philip  while  they  were  campaigning 
in  Mesopotamia,  near  Circesium.  Philip  was  then  proclaimed  emperor 
by  these  same  loyal  troops. 

Philip  I,  the  Arabian,  is  shown  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin  below  with 
the  legend  "IMP  M IVL  PHILIPPVS  AVG".  The  "IMP",  meaning  Imperator; 

"M"  is  for  Marcus;  the  "IVL" 
is  for  Julius;  "PHILIPPVS" 
is  for  Philip;  and  "AVG"  is 
for  the  title  Augustus.  The 
reverse  portrays  Philip  rid- 
ing into  Rome  in  triumph  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant.  The 
legend  is  "AETERNITAS  AVGG  and 
commemorates  the  arrival  of 
the  two  augusti  in  Rome  after 
their  return  from  the  wars 
in  Mesopotamia.  Their  ar- 
rival in  Rome  was  anything  but  triumphant  however,  as  Philip  had  con- 
cluded a rather  unsatisfactory  peace  with  the  Persians  in  Mesopotamia. 


Philip's  son  and  co-emperor  Philip  II  is 
the  legend  "M  IVL  PHILIPPVS  CAES".  The 


shown  on 
'CAES"  is 
meaning 
in  line 


the  coin  below  with 
the  title  Caesar, 
that  he  is  the  next 
for  "Augustus",  or 


Emperor.  The  reverse  shows 
a goat  walking  to  the  left 
with  the  legend  "SAECVLARES 
AVGG".  The  saeculares  coins 
of  Philip  I does  not  have  a 
goat  on  any  of  them.  Philip 
II  was  only  seven  when  his 
father  became  emperor  and  he 
was  given  the  title  of  Caesar 
and  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus  in  247  when 

he  was  only  ten.  Philip  II  was  assassinatedin  his  mother's  arms  by 
the  Praetorian  Guards  when  they  heard  the  Philip  I had  been  killed  in 
a battle  with  Trajan  Decius.  Philip  II  was  only  twelve  years  old  when 
he  was  killed,  five  years  younger  than  was  Gordian  III,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Philip  the  First's  men. 


The  wife  of  Philip  I and  mother  of  Philip  II  is  shown  on  the  coin 
at  the  top  of  the  following  page  with  the  legend  "MARCIA  OTACIL  SEVERA 
AVG".  Her  name  was  Marcia  Otacilia  Severa,  the  "AVG"  in  this  case  is 
her  title  Augusta,  that  of  wife  or  mother  of  the  Augustus.  The  reverse 
legend  is  "PVDICITA  AVG"  and  alludes  to  the  modesty  and  chastity  of 
the  empress. 


Six  of  the  animals  collected  by  Gordian  III  are  depicted  on  the  reverses 
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Marcia  Otacilia  Severaj  Mother  of  Philip  II 


of  coins  minted  by  Philip  I.  The  legends  on  all  of  these  animal  coins 
is  "SAECVLARES  AVGG"  and  a Roman  numeral  from  I to  VI.  Number  I shows 
a lion  walking  to  the  right;  II  has  the  she  wolf  and  the  twins;  III  has 


a gazelle  standing  to  the  left;  I I I I shows  the  hippopotamus;  V has  a 
stag  to  the  right;  and  VI  has  an  antelope  to  the  left.  On  some  of  the 


coins,  the  numeral  V is  a U,  and  on  some  the  animal  faces  the  other 
direction  that  what  is  normal  for  the  type.  Some  of  the  coins  of 
Philip  II  and  Otacilia  Severa  also  have  the  "SAECVLARES  AVGG"  and 
animal  reverses,  but  only  one,  the  goat  of  Philip  II,  is  different 
from  the  six  main  types  of  Philip  I coins. 

A curious  series  of  commemorative  coins  bearing  the  portraits  of  various 
emperors  from  Augustus  to  Severus  Alexander  are  attributed,  by  some 
authorities,  to  Philip  I and  the  Millenary  Celebration.  This  particular 
occasion  would  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  time  to  revive  the  memory 
of  Rome's  greatest  emperors.  But,  some  authorities  argue  that  the  style 
of  workmanship  and  the  quality  of  the  metal  is  not  of  this  period,  nor 
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is  the  general  use  of  the  denarii,  which  some  of  the  coins  are.  The 
obverse  legends  on  these  coins  is  always  "DIVO",  then  the  name  of  the 
portrayed  emperor,  and  the  "PIO".  The  bust  is  bare-headed  on  the  de- 
narii, but  it  is  radiate  on  the  antoniniani.  The  reverse  legends  of 
the  entire  series  is  "CONSECRATIO"  and  all  the  denarii  have  a facing 
eagle  standing  on  a globe,  while  all  the  antoniniani  depicts  an  altar 
Whether  or  not  these  curious  "DIVO"  coins  are  by  Philip  I and  for  the 
Millenary  Celebration,  the  rest  of  the  coins  commemorating  the  event 
give  the  collector  and  the  numismatist  much  to  enjoy  and  study. 


*********************************  ★***********-*■*■*•★*■*■**■*•*■*•*  ******  ******* 


SELDOM  SEEN  COIN  OF  CRUSADER  GREECE 


This  is  a Crusader  Denier  of  Greece  under 
Ladislaus  of  Durazzo,  King  of  Naples,  Count 
Province,  AD  1386-1414,  according  to  the 
research  of  our  fine  Attribution  Chairman. 
The  silver  denier  was  issued  in  1386  for  an 
expedition  to  an  unknown  Greek  city. 


********************************************************************* 


COWRIES  PROHIBITED  IN  UGANDA 


According  to  a notice  in  the  Official  Gazette  for  the  British  Protector- 
ates of  East  Africa  and  Uganda  of  Sept.  15,  1901,  the  import  of  cowries 
into  Uganda  was  prohibited.  Cowries  imported  in  voilation  of  this  regu- 
lation were  confiscated. 


Submitted  by  Wilhelm  R.  Eglseev 
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EARTH'S  SEASONS  ACCORDING  TO  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY 


Robert  R.  Kutcher 3 Lincoln3  Nebraska 3 NI  # 1289 


Persephone  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  the  supreme  Olympian  god.  Her 
mother  was  Demeter,  the  Cretan  goddess  of  agriculture  and  the  fruit- 
ful soil.  One  day  when  Persephone  was  gathering  flowers  in  a meadow 
with  the  daughters  of  Okeanos,  the  all  embracing  sea  god  and  counter- 
part of  Hades,  Persephone  saw  a wonderful  plant  with  a hundred  fragrant 
blossoms.  The  plant  had  been  placed  there  by  the  earth  goddess,  Gaia, 
at  the  bidding  of  Hades,  lord  of  the  underworld.  Hades  had  seen  the 
young  maiden  bathing  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  When  Persephone 
went  to  pluck  the  wondrous  flowers  the  earth  opened  up  and  a great  gol- 
den chariot  appeared  with  Hades  at  the  reins.  Hades  seized  the  terri- 
fied Persephone  and  carried  her  down  into  his  abyss  and  into  the  land 
of  the  dead,  despite  her  many  cries  for  help. 


Persephone's  cries  were  heard  by  her  mother  and  by  Hekate,  a goddess 
of  the  moon.  When  the  bereaved  Demeter  sought  to  trace  her  daughter, 
all  she  found  was  that  all  traces  had  been  obliterated  by  a herd  of 
pigs.  Demeter  met  Hekate  and  together  they  went  to  the  sun  god,  Phoebus, 
who  had  seen  the  maid  abducted.  Phoebus  related  what  had  happened,  so  De- 
meter cursed  the  earth  and  saw  to  it  that  the  soil  would  bear  no  fruit  for 
either  man  nor  gods.  After  a full  year  of  this,  all  the  deities  of 
Olympus  came  to  her,  begging  her  to  relent.  At  last  Zeus  caused  Perse- 
phone to  be  released  and  the  earth  flowered  and  bore  fruite  once  more. 
However,  Persephone  had  eaten  three  seeds  of  the  pomegranate  in  the 
world  below,  and  as  a consequence,  she  would  have  to  spend  one-third 
of  each  year  with  Hades  in  the  underworld.  ^ 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  earth  was  to  remain  forever  more,  two-thirds 
of  the  year  Persephone  would  return  to  Olympus  in  glory  and  the  fields 
would  flower  and  give  forth  the  life  giving  grain.  But,  she  had  to  go 
underground  for  one-third  of  the  year  and  the  fields  would  have  to  with- 
er and  die  while  she  was  away  from  her  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  gods. 


The  abduction  of  Persephone  is  recorded  on  a rare  large  bronze  coins  from 
Sardes  in  Lydia.  Struck  in  the  third  century  A.D.,  the  obverse  has  the 
veiled  head  of  the  goddess  of  Sardes.  The  reverse  shows  Hades  in  a 
quadriga  carrying  off  the  struggling  Persephone  while  Eros,  the  gold  of 
love,  is  flying  above  the  horses  heads. 
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MULTINATIONAL  COINS,  or  WHEN  IS  AN  AUSTRIAN  COIN  NOT  AN  AUSTRIAN  COIN 


John  G.  Humphris , Sidney , Ohio,  NI  # 1267 

Paul  F.  L.  DeGroot's  article  in  Vol . 18,  No.  4 ( pp 120- 121)  "Is  It 
Spain  or  Netherlands?"  raises  a point  which  applies  to  very  many  coins 
issued  all  over  the  world,  especially  before  1914,  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  such  coins  is  still  the  cause  of  much  controversy  among  collect- 
ors, and  the  publishers  of  catalogues  for  collectors.  The  catalogues 
themselves  are  very  inconsistent,  Craig  is  one  of  the  most  accurate,  but 
even  this  one  has  inconsistencies  such  as  the  "Cross-dollar"  which  is 


Italy  (Mi- lan)  Low  Countries  (Austrian  Netherlands) 

placed  under  both  Italy  (Milan)  and  Low  Countries  (Austrian  Netherlands) 
The  coins  are  exactly  the  same  type  but  distinguished  only  by  the  mint- 
marks:  those  with  A,B  & H are  placed  under  Low  Countries,  and  those 

with  M under  Italy.  The  ultimate  test  of  such  issues  is  "who  was  the 
Issuing  Authority";  and  secondly,  "for  which  place  was  the  coin  intend- 
ed". In  the  case  of  the  Cross-dollar,  the  issuing  authority  was  Austria 
but  there  was  no  specific  place  for  which  the  coin  was  intended,  it 
actually  an  "international  coin"  (with  its  subdivisions)  based  on  a 
standard  separate  from  the  regular  Austrian,  Netherlands  and  Milan  coin- 
age. Its  weight  and  fineness  (but  not  type),  was  copied  by  the  South 
German  states  up  to  1837  and  called  a "Kron(en)thaler"  (Crown-dol 1 ar) , 
so  Germany  also  enters  into  the  picture  here. 

Craig  is  correct  in  placing  Hungary  under  Austria  because  before  1918 
Hungary  was  an  Austrian  possession  and  was  not  independent.  The  Austr- 
ian "Holy  Roman  Emperor"  or  "Austrian  Emperor"  also  had  the  title  of 
"King  of  Hungary".  The  Issuing  Authority  for  these  coins  is  therefore 
Austria  (as  classified  by  Craig);  and  secondly,  the  place  for  which  the 
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coins  were  intended  was  Hungary,  and  Craig  correctly  places  these  under 
Austria,  with  a special  section  for  Hungary  for  the  coin  types  which 
were  specifically  Hungarian.  The  coinage  standards  for  these  Hungarian 
types  was  the  same  as  Austria,  there  was  no  special  standard  for  Hungary 
so  these  cannot  be  placed  under  a separate  coinage  system.  Only  the 
names  of  the  coins  are  changed  from  German  to  Hungarian.  Yeoman  places 
the  later  Hungarian  issues  before  1918  under  a separate  heading  of  "Hun- 
gary" , and  it  is  true  that  after  1868  the  "Austrian  Empire"  had  its  name 
officially  changed  to  the  "Austro-Hungarian  Empire"  on  the  coins,  and  a 
special  type-coinage  for  Hungary  began  to  be  struck  again;  but  this  was 
merely  a change  in  name  and  superficial  designs.  The  actual  Issuing 
Authority  remained  Austria,  and  Hungary  was  only  an  administrative  unit 
of  the  Empire  ruled  by  Austria  and  remaining  under  the  same  coinage 
standards  as  Austria.  Yeoman  is  therefore  wrong  in  placing  Hungary 
under- a separate  classification  in  his  catalogue  for  the  coinage  issues 
before  1918. 

Hungary  did  not  become  an  independent  country  until  1918,  with  a separate 
monetary  system  to  Austria,  and  it  is  from  this  date  that  Hungary  should 
be  considered  a separate  country  from  Austria.  Hungarians,  and  people 
of  ethnic  Hungarian  origin  in  the  U.S.A.,  created  quite  an  uproar  when 
the  Craig  catalogue  first  came  out  and  they  found  that  Hungary  was  plac- 
ed under  "Austria"!  - but  Craig  is  correct  in  doing  this. 

Apart  from  the  main  consideration  of  "Who  was  the  Issuing  Authority?" 
and  the  secondary  classification  of  "Where  were  the  coins  intended  to 
be  used",  there  is  also  the  personal  preference  of  the  collectors  and 
researchers,  and  it  is  here  where  there  is  all  the  controversy!  Another 
example  is  Transylvania,  which  is  correctly  placed  under  Austria  in  the 
Craig  catalogue,  because  Austria  was  the  Issuing  Authority  at  the  time 
that  these  coins  were  issued  (third  classification),  and  this  was  an 
administrative  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  However,  this  area  formed 
part  of  Hungary  while  under  the  Austrian  Empire.  After  1918  this  area 
was  given  to  Romania  under  which  these  Austrian  coins  are  placed  incor- 
rectly in  the  Krause-Mishler  catalogue.  Austrian  collectors  regard  these 
Transylvanian  coins  as  Austria,  but  Hungarian  collectors  place  these 
under  Hungary,  while  Romanian  collectors  insist  that  these  are  Romanian 
coins  because  this  area  is  now  in  Romania!  Here  is  a case  in  which  no 
less  than  three  nationalities  are  involved,  but  this  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual. There  are  very  many  such  coin  issues  like  this.  In  the  case  of 
Transylvania  there  is  a further  complication:  the  area  was  settled  and 

developed  by  Germans  (not  Austrians  or  Hungarians  nor  Romanians)  from 
the  13th  century  onwards.  In  German  the  area  is  called  "SiebenbUrgen" : 
the  land  of  the  Seven  Cities,  which  the  Germans  founded  and  developed. 

The  area  is,  in  fact,  a great  melting-pot  of  ethnic  groups  which  includes 
Germans,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Vlachs  (Romanian  tribesmen),  Romanians, 
Jews  and  Gypsies,  and  remain  so  until  World  War  II.  Nobody  could  really 
claim  ownership  of  the  area,  which  was  also  under  Turkish  rule  for  a 
peri od! 

This  situation  of  totally  mixed  ethnic  groups  was  not  unusual  in  central 
and  east  Europe  before  1918  and  before  1945,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
countless  wars  and  battles  over  the  past  centuries.  Before  1918,  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  independent  nations  as  they  exist  today,  only 
scattered  groups  of  ethnic  peoples  totally  mixed  in  with  other  ethnic 
groups  under  the  rule  of  a predominant  ethnic  group.  The  predominant 
ethnic  groups'  ruler  often  was  not  of  the  same  ethnic  group,  and  may  rule 
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two  or  more  countries  or  areas  at  the  same  time,  or  switch  several  times 
between  one  and  another  country  or  area.  "Germany"  and  "Italy"  were 
merely  geographical  areas,  not  politically  independent  countries  (nat- 
ions) before  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 


Coins  issued  by  one  country  freely  circulated  in  other  countries.  Aus- 
trian coins  are  recorded  as  circulating  far  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  This  was  the  case  not  only  with  Austria,  but  also 
with  other  major  coin-producing  countries.  In  the  Ottoman  Empire  before 
1914,  practically  any  silver  or  gold  coin  of  the  major  countries  was  ac- 
cepted everywhere  as  a means  of  payment.  For  example,  in  what  is  now 
Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria  (then  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire),  the 
silver  and  gold  coins  of  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Egypt,  and  even 
Russia  were  accepted  everywhere  at  varying  rates  of  exchange  against 
the  Turkish  piastre  depending  on  the  place  and  time.  The  coins  includ- 
ed Maria  Theresia  thalers  and  Spanish  American  dollars  (pieces  of  8 
reales) . 


The  point  of  this:  before  1914  there  was  no  rigid  boundaries  as  regards 

nationalities  or  coinage  unlike  the  situation  today  where  the  coins  of 
a country  circulate  only  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  each  country  is 
homogeneous  as  regards  nationalities  where  one  ethnic  group  comprises 
the  great  majority  of  the  population.  From  the  great  multinational 
empires  of  before  1914,  the  world  has  evolved  into  a much  larger  number 
of  much  smaller  countries  each  with  its  own  coinage  unrelated  to  others 
in  value,  and  each  country  speaking  only  one  language  (with  a few  ex- 
ceptions) and  comprised  of  only  one  ethnic  majority.  The  U.S.S.R  today 
is  the  only  unchanged  empire  where  one  ethnic  group  rules  over  a multi- 

•tude  of  others,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  recognizes  15  official  languages  plus 
many  more  in  the  minor  republics.  The  coins  and  paper  money  show 
these  15  languages,  just  like  the  paper  money  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  before  1918. 

As  an  example  of  the  coins  of  a country  circulating  outside  the  bound- 
aries of  the  country  of  origin,  I use  the  coins  of  Austria  which  cir- 
culated not  only  within  the  Austrian  (later  "Austro-Hungarian")  Empire, 
but  also  throughout  the  Balkan  States  whether  Ottoman  or  independent, 
during  most  of  the  1800's.  Serbia  in  the  1850's  recognized  10  differ- 
ent gold  coins  and  no  less  than  28  different  silver  coins  as  a means  of 

payment  in  everyday  commerce.  These  were  all  from  Austria,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain,  Portugal,  Lombardy-Veni ce , the  Papal  States,  Saxony, 
Ragusa,  and  Russia.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  official  Ottoman  coin- 
age and  the  foreign  coins  rated  in  terms  of  the  Ottoman  piastre.  Austr- 
ian gold  ducats  were  valued  at  56  piastres,  silver  thalers  at  24  piast- 
res, silver  gulden  at  12  piastres,  silver  20-kreuzer  pieces  at  4 piast- 
res, and  the  Austrian  paper  gulden  at  10  piastres  which  was  at  a dis- 

count compared  with  the  silver  gulden.  Serbia  at  this  period  did  not 
have  its  own  coins. 

Further  south,  in  Greece,  the  official  coinage  1832-1867  consisted  of 

•copper  1,  2,  5,  10  lepta;  silver  %,  h,  1 , 5 drachmas;  and  gold  20  drach- 
mas; with  paper  money  of  10,  25,  50,  100,  500  drachmas.  This  seems  to 
be  well-ordered  and  straight-forward  in  the  coin  and  paper  money  cata- 
logues, but  the  actual  monetary  situation  was  far  different.  A French 
traveller  (Edmond  About)  in  Greece  in  the  1 840 ' s and  1 850 ' s describes 
the  actual  currency  situation:  the  gold  20-drachmas  had  all  been  ex- 

ported and  never  seen  in  Greece,  the  silver  5-drachmas  had  all  been 
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sent  to  Turkey  in  payment  for  goods, 
he  had  seen  only  15  pieces  of  1- 
drachma  in  two  years,  and  the  silver 
h and  % drachma  coins  had  all  been 
melted  down  or  exported.  In  summary, 
the  only  Greek  money  in  circulation 
was  the  copper  coins  with  an  intrin-^^ 
sic  value  far  less  than  their  face 
values  and  so  circulating  at  a dis- 
count when  changed  into  any  other 
form  of  money.  The  only  banknotes 
in  circulation  were  of  10,  25  and  100  drachmas.  The  actual  silver  and 
gold  coins  in  circulation  were  all  foreign,  and  the  most  popular  was  the 
Austrian  20-kreuzer  coin,  officially  valued  at  95  lepta,  but  passing 
for  99  lepta  to  1 drachma  when  exchanged  for  the  only  Greek  coins  in 
circulation:  the  copper  ones.  The  Austrian  silver  thaler  was  offic- 

ially worth  5.78  drachmas.  Other  silver  coins  in  circulation  included 
the  Spanish-American  and  Mexican  silver  dollars  valued  at  6 drachmas, 
and  the  French  "dollar"  of  5 francs,  at  5.58  drachmas.  The  coins  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  which  circulated  in  Greece  for  500  years  before  1828 
still  continued  to  circulate  in  the  1 850 ' s , although  the  Turks  have 
always  been,  and  still  are,  the  closest  enemies  of  the  Greeks,  ruling 
Greece  for  centuries.  The  Turkish  silver  dollar,  or  20-piastre  coin, 
was  the  most  popular  coin  in  Athens  itself,  the  Greek  capital,  where 
it  circulated  officially  for  5.20  drachmas.  Even  English  silver  coins, 
especially  the  ^ crown  and  gold  sovereign,  were  found  in  circulation. 


'M  ' v • 

?yr 


Austria,  20-Kveuzev 


The  English  gold  sovereign  circulated  in  Greece  for  long  after  this. 

In  fact,  it  was  used  as  a measure  of  value  for  over  a century  after 
1850.  In  the  1930‘s  the  Greek  currency  was  tied  to  the  British  pound 
until  the  German  occupation  in  World  War  II,  and  the  gold  sovereign 
was  used  as  the  measure  of  value  for  the  depreciating  Greek  paper  money 
during  the  German  and  Italian  occupations.  At  the  start  of  the  German 
occupation  in  1941,  the  sovereign  was  valued  at  1,200  paper  drachmas, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  occupation  in  November,  1944,  the  paper  drachma 
had  fallen  to  205,000,000,000,000  to  the  sovereign.  German  and  Italian 
damage  to  Greek  property  was  reckoned  in  gold  sovereigns,  not  in  paper 
drachmas.  In  the  1950‘s  the  standard  rent  for  an  apartment  in  Athens 
was  1 gold  sovereign  a month.  In  the  early  1960‘s  I used  gold  sover- 
eigns and  U.S.  paper  dollars  to  make  purchases  in  Greece.  At  that  time 
the  gold  sovereign  was  worth  $8.24  or  12.50  pounds  or  247.19  drachmas, 
but  in  Greece  it  had  a premium  of  about  25%  about  its  bullion  value,  or 
around  300  to  309  drachmas. 


This  was  a very  good  example  of  a coin  of  one  country  circulating  in 
another  and  used  as  a measure  of  value  even  into  modern  times. 


Probably  the  strangest  example  of  Austrian  coins  circulating  outside 
the  country  of  origin  was  in  the  French  island  colony  of  Reunion  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  east  of  Madagascar.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  the  principal  coins  in  circulation  were  the  Spanish-American 
dollar,  British  Indian  rupees  from  Bengal,  and  countermarked  billon 
French  colonial  coins.  The  French  authorities  tried  to  introduce  the 
French  franc  in  1827-1828  and  1839,  but  the  supply  of  French  coins 
was  i nsuff i ci ent  for  local  needs  and  grew  worse.  So  bad  was  the  situ- 
ation that  a local  prominent  businessman,  M.  Le  Coat  de  Kerveguen, 
imported  in  1859  2227,000  Austrian  coins  of  20  kreuzer  of  the  type 
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withdrawn  in  Austria  in  1857.  Although  having  an  intrinsic  value  of 
86.6  centimes,  they  were  put  into  circulation  at  1 franc,  but  were 
favorably  received  by  the  population  of  Reunion  and  called  "Kerveguens" 
after  the  name  of  the  importer.  They  remained  in  circulation  for  no 
less  than  20  years.  The  Indian  rupees  were  also  withdrawn  in  1879. 

Here  is  the  case  of  a foreign  coin  circulating  in  a colony  of  another 
country  thousands  of  miles  from  its  country  of  origin,  and  the  coin 
itself  had  been  demonetized  in  the  country  of  origin  22  years  before  it 
was  finally  demonetized  in  the  colony! 

The  U.S.A.  was  no  exception  to  this  history  of  foreign  coins  circulat- 
ing outside  their  country  of  origin.  The  act  of  February  9,  1793  made 
foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts 
and  demands,  and  for  81  years  after  independence  the  principal  coins  in 
circulation  in  the  U.S.A.  were  not  U.S.  coins  which  formed  only  a 
fractional  part  of  the  monetary  circulation,  but  foreign  coins.  Except 
for  possibly  the  copper  cent  and  silver  half-dollar,  the  other  U.S. 
coins  struck  by  the  government  were  never  minted  in  sufficient  quant- 
ities to  meet  demand  until  the  1850's.  Foreign  coins  were  not  demonet- 
ized until  1857  after  the  U.S.  had  issued  for  the  first  time  token  sil- 
ver coins.  The  gold  coins  of  Portugal,  France,  Great  Britain,  Spanish- 
America,  Spain,  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Colombia  were  recognized  as  legal 
tender  at  rates  fixed  from  time  to  time,  and  also  the  silver  coins  of 
Frnace,  Brazil,  Central  America,  Chile,  Mexico,  Peru,  Spanish-America 
and  Spain.  The  silver  Cross-dol lars  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were 
also  known  in  the  U.S.A.,  but  were  never  made  legal  tender.  When  im- 
ported into  the  U.S.A.  they  were  melted  down  as  bullion  and  used  to 
mint  U.S.  coins  together  with  many  other  types  of  foreign  silver  coins, 
including  German  thalers  and  English  silver  coins.  Here  is  another  case 
of  Austrian  coins  circulating  far  from  their  country  of  origin,  even 
50  years  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  struck!  U.S.  Mint  assayers  re- 
ported that  Austrian  Netherlands  crowns  were  still  being  imported  into 
the  U.S.A.  as  late  as  1843.  You  will  never  find  these  foreign  coins 
in  U.S.  coin  catalogues,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  principal  coins  in 
circulation  in  the  U.S.A.  before  1857  were  not  U.S.  coins,  but  foreign 
ones . 

*********************************************************************** 
ROMANIAN  CURRENCY  REFORM  OF  1952 

■ T-r I — — — — — ■ — ■ - " 


by  John  DeMarais,  Lincoln , Nebraska 3 NI  # 1539 

The  Romanian  government  replaced  the  currency  issued  under  the  reform 
of  August  21,  1947  on  January  25,  1952.  The  par  value  of  the  new  cur- 
rency was  2.80  lei  to  the  Russian  ruble.  Old  Romanian  currency  was 
exchanged  for  the  new  at  varying  rates  from  20  to  400:1  depending  on 
the  kind  of  transaction  involved.  Postage  rates  were  converted  at  the 
most  favorable  rate  of  20:1.  All  the  notes  and  coins  introduced  on 
January  27,  1952  were  dated  1952.  These  consisted  of  notes  for  1,  3, 

5,  10,  25,  50  and  100  lei.  The  coinage  consisted  of  aluminum-bronze 
coins  for  1,  3 and  5 bani  , and  cupro-nickel  ones  for  10  and  25  bani. 

************************************************************************ 
FACTS  ABOUT  GOLD:  Gold  will  not  rust,  scale  or  decay. 
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DUTCH  WORLD  WAR  II  BANKNOTE  RESEARCH 


Wilhelm  R.  Eglseer,  Bonn,  West  Germany , NI  # 1285 

I read  with  much  interest  the  articles  on  Dutch  World  War  II  coins,  is- 
sued under  the  guidance  of  Rost  van  Tonningen  {ni  BULLETIN  Dec.  85, 

Feb.  and  Oct.  1984).  His  signature  can  be  seen  on  the  banknotes  issued 
under  German  occupation  by  DE  NEDERLANDSCHE  BANK. 

Some  time  ago  I stumbled  over  a small  hoard  of  10  Guilder  notes  of  the 
issue  1933/44,  blue,  with  a portrait  of  a man  with  hat  (by  Rembrandt)  on 


the  right  side.  My  curiosity  was  awakened  when  I noticed  that  nearly 
every  note  showed  a different  date  of  issue.  After  sorting  the  notes 
according  to  the  date  shown,  I found  out  that  this  revealed  some  inter- 
esting facts: 

1)  As  was  usual  40  years  ago,  the  working  week  was  6 days  with  only 
Sunday  off.  The  banknote  printing  premises  also  were  working  six 
days  a week. 
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2)  The  serial  numbers  were  changed  daily. 

3)  Printing  of  these  10  Hfl  notes  started  in  January  1943  and  ended 
for  the  first  part  early  February  1943.  Production  resumed  on 
November  1,  1943  and  ended  November  11,  1943.  More  than  two 
months  later,  on  January  28,  1944,  work  started  again  and  ended 
finally  on  February  24,  1944,  with  a short  break  of  dates  in  the 
first  part  of  February. 

Below  is  a list  of  the  dates,  showing  also  the  Serial  Letters  of  the 
notes.  The  dates  in  brackets  I have  not  yet  seen,  but  it  can  easily 
be  concluded  by  the  consecutivity  of  the  Serial  Letters  that  these 
dates  must  exist  as  well. 


1st  Printing  Period: 

1943:  Jan.  4 

Monday 

(Jan.  5 

Tuesday 

Jan.  6 

Wednesday 

Jan.  7 

Thursday 

Jan.  8 

Friday 

Jan . 9 

Saturday 

Jan.  11 

Monday 

Jan.  12 

Tuesday 

(Jan.  13 

Wednesday 

(Jan.  14 

Thursday 

(Jan.  15 

Friday 

Jan.  16 

Saturday 

Jan.  18 

Monday 

Jan.  19 

Tuesday 

Jan.  20 

Wednesday 

(Jan.  21 

Thursday 

(Jan.  22 

Friday 

Jan.  23 

Saturday 

Jan.  25 

Monday 

Jan.  26 

Tuesday 

Jan.  27 

Wednesday 

Jan.  28 

Thursday 

Jan.  29 

Friday 

Jan.  30 

Saturday 

Feb.  1 

Monday 

Feb.  2 

Tuesday 

(Feb.  3 

Wednesday 

(Feb.  4 

Thursday 

2nd  Printing  Period: 

1943:  Nov.  1 

Monday 

Nov.  2 

Tuesday 

Nov.  3 

Wednesday 

Nov.  4 

Thursday 

Nov.  5 

Fri day 

Nov.  6 

Saturday 

Nov.  8 

Monday 

(Nov.  9 

Tuesday 

Nov.  10 

Wednesday 

Nov.  11 

Thursday 
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Serie  AA 
AB) 

AC 

AD 

AE 

AF 

AG 

AH 

AJ) 

AK) 

AL) 

AM 

AN 

AO 

AP 

AQ) 

AR) 

AS 

AT 

AU 

AV 

AW 

AX 

AY 

AZ 

BA 

BB  or  Oct.  29,  Friday) 

BC  or  Oct.  30,  Saturday) 


BD 

BE 

BF 

BG 

BH 

BJ 

BK 

BL) 

BM 

BN 


3rd  Printing 

Peri  od : 

1944:  Jan. 

28 

Fri day 

B0 

Jan . 

29 

Saturday 

BP 

Jan. 

31 

Monday 

BQ 

Feb. 

1 

Tuesday 

BR 

Feb. 

2 

Wednesday 

BS 

Feb. 

3 

Thursday 

BT 

Feb. 

4 

Friday 

BU 

Feb. 

5 

Saturday 

BV 

4th  Printing 

Period: 

1944:  (Feb. 

16 

Wednesday 

BW 

or 

Feb.  7,  Monday) 

(Feb. 

17 

Thursday 

BX 

or 

Feb.  8,  Tuesday) 

(Feb. 

18 

Fri day 

BY 

or 

Feb.  9,  Wednesday) 

Feb. 

19 

Saturday 

BZ 

Feb. 

21 

Monday 

CA 

Feb. 

22 

Tuesday 

CB 

Feb. 

23 

Wednesday 

CC 

(Illustrated  Note) 

Feb. 

24 

Thursday 

CD 

With  the  list  ending  here,  there  remain  some  questions.  Perhaps  collect 
ors  in  possession  of  these  10  Hfl  notes  can  add  some  information: 

a)  Are  there  any  issues  dated  later  than  February  24,  1944,  and 
what  are  the  Serial  Letters? 

b)  Which  date  shows  on  notes  with  Serial  Letters  BB  and  BC?  (The 
dates  can  either  be  Feb.  3rdand4th,  1943,  or  Oct.  29th  and  30th, 
1943.) 

c)  Which  date  shows  on  notes  with  Serial  Letters  BW,  BX  and  BY? 

(The  dates  can  either  be  Feb.  7-9,  1944  or  Feb.  16-18,  1944.) 

d)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  figure  in  front  of  the  Serial 
Letters?  This  prefix  figure  is  always  in  the  range  between  1 and 
9,  the  serial  number  of  the  note  itself  always  having  6 digits, 
the  first  of  which  is  always  a 0.  This  would  mean  that  the 
serial  numbers  go  up  to  099999,  or  maybe  to  100000  (has  anybody 
ever  seen  this  figure?).  The  prefix  number  could  indicate  a new 
series  numbering  from  000001  to  099999  (or  100000)  which  would 
result  in  a maximum  printing  of  1 Million  notes  a day,  or  in  other 
words,  the  printing  of  1 Mi  11  ion  notes  of  each  Serial  Letter  variety 

e)  Has  anyone  ever  tried  a similar  research  on  other  Dutch  banknotes? 
I do  not  have  enough  material,  but  I think  a research  on  other 
Dutch  banknotes  could  also  give  some  information  as  to  the  first 
and  last  date  of  issue  and  the  possible  number  of  notes  printed. 

******************* ***************************************************** 


THE  G0BRECHT  DOLLARS 


The  Gobrecht  dollars  are  a series  of  twenty  varieties  of  United  States 
pattern  coins  struck  in  1836,  1838  and  1839,  and  subsequently  restruck 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Their  dies  were  engraved  by  Christian  Gob- 
recht, assistant  engraver  of  the  U.S.  mint  in  Philadelphia,  whose  name 
appears  on  some  of  the  varieties. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BYZANTINE  COINAGE 


I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  Lincoln,  Nebraska , NI  ffLM-12 

No.  2a;  JUSTIN  I THE  THRACIAN  (518-527) 

Anastasius  died  with  no  successor  and  the  chief  officer  of  the  Empire 
decided  his  friend  Theodatus  was  a good  candidate  so  he  gave  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Imperial  Guard  a large  sum  of  money  to  distribute  on  his 
behalf.  Justin,  an  illiterate  peasant  who  had  risen  to  that  position 
by  his  military  ability  and  cunning,  did  so,  but  on  his  own  behalf. 

On  his  election  he  murdered  both  men,  the  whole  business  a rather  typi- 
cally Byzantine  proceeding. 


Apart  from  his  murders  his  reign  was  wise  as  his  ability  made  him  choose 
the  most  efficient  men  for  state  service.  However,  his  crowning  gift 
was  to  associate  with  himself  a short  time  before  his  death,  his  bril- 
liant and  cultured  nephew  Justinian  who  had  helped  him  create  his  for- 
eign policy  which  later  enabled  Justinian  to  reconquer  Italy  and  estab- 
lish good  religious  relations  with  Rome. 


Justin's  wife  was  an  illiterate  barbarian  slave  whom  he  had  purchased. 


Solidus 


1/2  Siliqua 


Justin's  gold  followed  the  traditional 
pattern  except  that  the  female  Victory 
(after  the  religious  reunion  with  Rome) 
became  a male  angel.  Beside  the  solidus, 
semi ss is  and  tremissis  he  issued  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  1-1/2  solidus.  Only 
Thessalonica  also  minted  gold,  a rare 
solidus. 

Officinae  known  are:  B,  r,  A,  f,  S,  H,  0,  I. 

Beside  the  silver  miliarense  and  ^ siliqua 
(1.0  gm)  is  a very  rare  3 miliarense,  all 
struck  in  Constantinople.  The  legends  for 
the  above  are  D N JUSTINUS  PP  AUG.  Coins 
are . rare . 


For  all  coins  the  workmanship  tends  to  be  crude  and  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  preceeding  reign  except  that  there  are  more  mints  for  copper. 
For  these  there  are  a variety  of  minor  design  stars,  crosses,  pellets, 
etc.  and  officinae. 


As  with  Anastasius  his  coins  were  imitated  by  the  Ostrogoths  but  these 
seldom  seem  to  come  onto  the  market.  The  coinage  is  undated. 


MINTS: 

# 


CYZICUS 

ALEXANDRIA 

THESSALONICA 


KYZ,  KY  518-629 
AAt . AA^OB  524-646 
TtS , etC,  THESSOB,  TESOB,  THSOB  491-630 


Constan-  Thessa-  Alex- 

tinople  lonica  Nicomedia  Cyzi cus  Antioch  andri a 

FOLLIS  40  M x x x x x 

FOLLIS  20  M (K)  x x x x x 
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12  N 

10  N (I) 
5 N (t) 

3 N 
2 N 


Follis 


5 Nummi  5 Nummi  1 2 Nummi 

(NIK)  (ANT)  (ALEX) 


Constan-  Thessa-  Alex- 

tinople  lonica  Ni comedia  Cyzicus  Antioch  andria 


x 

X X 

X XX 

X 
X 


No.  2b:  JUSTIN  I and  JUSTINIAN  I 


Although  the  joint  rei  gn  lasted  but  a few  months  a considerable  number 
of  gold  and  copper  coins  were  minted  though  none  are  common. 

Of  the  gold,  only  the  solidi  were  minted  and  those  at  Constantinople. 


For  copper,  Constantinople  minted  the  follis,  ^ follis  and  the  10  N, 
using  the  double  legend  but  only  one  (profile)  bust.  Nicomedia  and 
Cyzicus  produced  only  the  follis.  Antioch,  further  afield  and  a huge 
commercial  center,  minted  the  follis,  h follis  and  the  10  N.  These 
showed  both  rulers,  enthroned.  On  the  5 N,  the  reverse  portrays  the 
long  familiar  TYCHE  of  ANTIOCH,  seated  in  a shrine.  All  coins  are 
undated. 


Solidus 


Follis 
(ANT.  ) 
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FOLLIS 

(NIK.) 


5 NUMMI 
(TYCHE) 

********************************************************** ************* 
THE  GREEK  "DRACHMA" 

Robert  R.  Kutcher , Lincoln,  Nebraska,  NI  ft 1289 


% FOLLIS 
(ANT.  ) 


Dekadracham  of  Athens  Dekadrachn  of  Syracuse 


The  Greek  "Drachma"  in  ancient  times 
was  a weight,  and  also  a coin,  weigh 
ing  one  drachma.  The  drachma  was 
multiplied  by  two,  four  and  twelve 
to  make  coins  of  a Di drachma,  Tetra- 
drachma  and  Dekadrachma  respectively 
The  Dekadrachma  was  the  largest  of 
the  ancient  silver  coins  and  they 
were  struck  by  Athens  in  Greece  and 
by  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  also  by 
Dekadrachm  of  Carthage  Carthage  in  North  Africa.  These 

three  are  the  best  known  examples 

of  this  rare  denomination.  In  earlier  times  Drachma  meant  "handfull", 
which  referred  to  a hand  full  of  the  iron  rods  that  were  in  use  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  at  the  time. 

*********************************************************************** 


SILVER  FACTS: 
961 °C. 


Silver  is  10.53  times  heavier  than  water  and  melts  at 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION 


(Members  desiring  to  borrow  coins  from  the  collection  for  research  pur- 
poses, lecture  use,  non-competitive  displays,  or  any  other  reason,  may 
do  so  by  paying  postage  and  insurance  both  directions.) 


Key  to  Listing:  FINE  or  better  for  all  Yeoman  types.  VERY  GOOD  or 

better  for  all  Craig  types.  Underlined  = UNCIRCULATED.  C = Complete. 
C_  = Complete  with  at  least  one  uncirculated  type.  CX  ( ) = Com- 

plete except  those  lists.  X = Except.  Mints  are  not  listed  unless 
multiple  for  the  particular  year. 


IRAN  (Continued  from  February  listing):  YB140  - 1339,  1343,  1346,  1349: 

YC140  - 1338;  YC140a  - 1340,  1342,  1345,  1346;  YC1 40b  - 1350,  1351,  1352, 
1354;  YD140  - 1338;  Y149  - 1345,  1346,  1348;  Y149a  - 1352,  1353;  Y151  - 
1350;  Y 1 52  - 1351. 


IRAQ:  Y1  - 1352;  Y2  - 1349;  Y4  - 1349;  Y7  - 1350;  Y8  - 1357;  Y9  - 1357; 

Y9a  - 1938  dot;  Y9b  - C;  YlOb  - C;  Yll  - 1938;  Y12  - 1937,  19381;  Y13  - 
C;  Y 1 5 - C;  Y17  - C;  Y18  - C;  Y24  - C;  Y27  - C;  Y47  - C;  Y48  - C. 

IRELAND:  C5  - 1805;  Cl 2 - C;  Y1  - 1928,  1930;  Y2  - 1928,  1933;  Y3  - C; 

Y4  - CX  (1933);  Y5  - C;  Y6  - 1928;  Y8  - 134;  Y9  - 1946,  1953,  1959,  1966; 
Y 1 0 - CX  (1939,  1940,  1943,  1949,  1967);  Yll  - C;  Y12a  - 1942,  1956, 

1961,  1962,  1964,  1966;  Y13a  - 1956,  1958,  1959,  1961,  1962,  1963,  1964, 
1967;  Y14a  - CX  (1955,  1960,  1963,  1968);  Y15a  - 1961,  1962,  1963,  1964, 
1966;  Y16a  - 1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  1966;  Y17  - C;  Y18  - 1971;  Y19  - 
1971 ; Y20  - 1971,  1975,  1980;  Y21  - 1969,  1970;  Y22  - 1971,  1976. 


ISLE  OF  MAN:  Fr.  7 - 1 

1971  ; Y4  - 1971;  Y18  - 


733,  1798;  C7  - 1839;  Y1 
1976;  Y26  - C. 


C;  Y2  - 1971;  Y3  - 


ISRAEL  - Palestine:  Y1 

1935,  1939;  T3dT^ 1 942 ; 
Y4  - 1935.  ISRAEL:  Y1 


# 


5709  w/o  pearl ; Y4  - C ; 
Y7  - C;  Y8  - CX  (5714); 
5720  w/serif  sm.  date, 
5729,  5730,  5733,  5734, 


- 1927,  1935,  1944,  1946;  Y2  - 1927,  1942;  Y3 
Y4  - 1927,  1935,  1941,  1946;  Y6  - 1935,  1939; 

- 5709  closed  link;  Y2  - 5709  w/pearl ; Y3  - 
Y5  - C;  Y5a  - C;  Y5b  - C;  Y6  - 5709  w/pearl; 

Y9  - C;  Y 1 0 - C;  Y12  - 5709  w/o  pearl;  Y22  - 

5721  wide  date,  5722  all,  5723,  5724,  5726,  5728, 

CX  (5721  ICI,  5722, 


5724,  5727,  5730);  Y24b 
5724  all , 5725) ; Y25a  - 
(5721,  5724,  5725,  5727 
Y36  - C to  5740  X (5727 
5726;  Y46  - C to  5738  X 


5736,  5737;  Y22a  0 1980;  Y24 
- C to  5740  X (5737);  Y25  - CX  15722  sm.  date, 
5736,  5737;  Y25b  - 5738,  5739,  5740;  Y26  - CX 


5731,  5732,  5735);  Y26a  - 5734,  5738,  5740; 
, 5730,  5731,  5732);  Y36a  - 5732;  Y37  - 5723, 
(5731  , 5736). 


ITALY  - Italian  States: 

Lombardy-Veneti a : Cl 2 - 1843V;  C29  - 1852M;  C30  - 1852V. 

Naples  & Sicily:  C31  - 1791;  Y33  - 1792;  C37  - 1790;  C39  - 1789. 

Parma:  C26  - 1815. 

Sardinia:  C58  - 1795. 


ITALY:  Y6  - 1861M,  1867M;  Y7  - 1967M;  Y8  - 1961M;  Y9  - 1862M,  1866T, 

1867T ; Y 1 5 - CX  ( 1 867T) ; Y16  - 1967N;  Y22  - 1899,  1900;  Y25  - 1893R, 

1895BI  ,R;  Y26  - C;  Y28  - 1887;  Y29  - 1884;  Y35  - 1940R;  Y36  - 1908; 

Y37  - 1903;  Y38  - 1907;  Y43  - 1914,  1915;  Y44  - 1911;  Y45  - 1913:  Y47  - 
C to  1922  X (1912  , 1919);  Y50  - 1917;  Y61  - CX  (1922  , 1923,  1931,  1934,  W 
1935,  1936,  1937);  Y62  - 1920,  1921,  1924,  1925,  1926,  1929,  1955; 

Y63  - CX  (1920);  Y64  - 1920,  1921,  1925;  Y64a  - 1920;  Y65  - 1922,  1923, 

1924;  Y65  1922,  1923,  1924;  Y66  - 1923,  1924,  1925;  Y67  - 1927. 

(Continued  next  month) 
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BOOK  NEWS 


(Readers  are  invited  to  send  us  reviews  of  the  books  listed  in  this 
section  for  publication  in  the  Book  Review  section.) 

New  Book  to  be  Released  in  May  of  1985 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA 3 1607-1789 3 by  John  J.  McCusker  and  Rus- 
sell R.  Menard.  ISBN  0-8078-1624-8,  6"  x 9",  approximately  290pp.  Hard- 
cover. Published  for  The  Institute  of  Early  American  History  and  Cul- 
ture. 

This  book  is  the  first  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  state  of  research 
on  the  pre-revol utionary  economy,  what  it  seeks  to  achieve  and  how  it 
might  best  proceed.  The  authors  discuss  those  areas  in  which  tradition- 
al descriptive  work  remains  incomplete  and  address  the  possibilities  for 
the  "new  economic  history".  THE  ECONOMY  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA  is  presented 
in  the  contexts  of  the  wider  Atlantic  economy,  the  individual  colonies 
by  region  and  over  time. 

This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  a conference  organized  by  The  Institute  of 
Early  American  History  and  Culture.  It  incorporates  the  findings  and 
suggestions  of  leading  economists  and  historians. 

The  extensive  annotation  and  full  bibliography  will  establish  this  book 
as  an  essential  reference  for  economic  historians  and  advanced  numis- 
matists . 

John  J.  McCusker,  author  of  Money  and  Exchange  in  Europe:  A Handbooks 

is  associate  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Co- 
author Russell  R.  Menard  is  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

This  book  will  be  available  after  May,  1985  for  $27.50  postpaid  from: 

Dale  Seppa,  103  Sixth  Ave.  N.,  Virginia,  MN  55792,  USA. 

Information  from  Dale  Seppa 


New  edition  of  reference  on  designers  and  engravers  issued 

The  illustrated  1985  edition  of  Catalogue  of  Coin  Designers  & Engravers 

has  recently  been  released. 

This  softbound  booklet  is  mimeographed,  has  242  pages  of  text,  lists 
941  coin  artists,  80  of  these  are  pictured  on  twenty  extra  pages.  Each 
artist's  column  lists  coins  he  designed/engraved.  A short  biography 
of  most  artists  is  included.  Alphabetical  index  in  read  plus  listing 
of  artists  by  country  for  which  they  designed  coins.  Second  edition. 

US  & Canada  $11.00  by  bookrate  mail,  $14.00  by  airmail.  All  other  coun- 
tries $12.00  by  seamail,  $15.00  by  airmail.  Available  from  Z.  Vesely, 
4729  S.E.  Haig,  Portland,  Oregon  97206,  USA. 

Information  from  the  author 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

ATTRIBUTION  GUIDE  TO  SHIN  KANEI  TSUH03  by  Robert  Michael  Jones.  Edited 
and  printed  by  Mike  Mayer,  by  contract  with  Ledesma  & Associates,  Seattle, 
Washington.  1984.  18  pp.  text  + 16  pp  of  Plates  showing  all  254  coins 

described.  The  pages  are  not  numbered.  $10.00  USA  + postacie  for  a I 

single  copy  - 5 or  more  copies  USA  $6.00  each.  $12  Overseas  Airmail  1 

each  - 5 or  more  copies  $8.00  each.  Interested  Collectors  order  directly 
from  the  author,  ROBERT  MIKE  JONES,  6 JAY  STREET,  GLOVERSVILLE,  MY  12078. 


Here  Mike  Jones  has  compiled  the  first  English-language  Guide  to  the 
interesting  Japanese  square-holed  coins  varieties  known  as  KAN  El  TSU 
HO  (Kanei  tsuho)  from  1668  to  the  1860 ' s - He  illustrates  and  describes 
254  of  the  most  likely  encountered  varieties,  with  their  names,  dates 
of  issue,  metal  and  Comments  pointing  out  variety  differences  (for  ex- 
ample, he  catalogs  19  varieties  for  the  1668  issue  alone)  in  the  Japanese 
characters  which  set  them  apart  from  others  which  Western  collectors 
do  miss  without  this  informative  guide.  Without  this  guide  we  would  qo 
on  describing  these  coins  as  Japanese  "cash"  coins  in  copper  or  iron, 
plain  reverses  or  with  curved  lines.  And  we  would  miss  much  of  the 
attribution  information  no  matter  what  number  of  Kanei  coins  we  had. 


He  tells  us  he  consulted  five  recent  Japanese  books  on  Kanei  Tsuho  is- 
sues, relying  mostly  on  Yoshinori  Ogawa's  Shin  Kanei  Sen  Kanshiki  To 
Tebiki , which  he  uses  "as  it  is  regarded  as  the  simplest  to  follow." 


He  has  informative  sections  including  "Notes  on  Places  of  Origin," 
"Grading,"  "Collecting  by  Varieties."  He  answers  the  question  "What 
are  Seed  Coins",  and  provides  a Glossary  of  mostly  Japanese  numismatic 
terms  used  in  the  text.  He  also  shows  us  the  right  way  to  measure 
Kanei  Tsuho  coins  (applicable  to  other  square-holed  coins),  not  just 
to  measure  the  full  diameter  of  the  coin  - but  a second  measurement 
from  the  inner  rim  diagonally  across  the  square  corners  of  the  center 
hole  to  the  opposite  inner  rim.  "Both  measurements  must  be  recorded," 
he  instructs. 


Most  collectors  after  a while  have  accumulated  one  or  more  Kanei  Tsuho 
coins  which  can  be  dated  to  a single  year  in  most  cases  with  Jones's 
Guide.  Comparing  a coin  to  the  plates  and  his  notes,  based  on  cali 
graphy  differences  on  obv.  and  on  reverse. 


Some  of  the  illustrations  are  not  as  clear  as  one  would  like  since  most 
of  us  are  not  as  conversant  with  these  varieties  as  is  the  author,  so 
the  accompanying  notes  on  each  coin  are  helpful  and  informative  in  our 
quest  to  learn  more  and  to  date  our  coin  more  precisely.  We  are  also 
made  aware  there  were  a number  of  smaller  mints  operating,  most  operating 
briefly,  besides  the  important  mints  of  Edo  (Tokyo)  or  Kyoto. 

I found  one  point  disappointing,  though  not  criticial.  Right  off  "Bun" 
is  mentioned  numerous  times  in  the  1668  issue  notes.  Thru  and  oversioht 
I am  sure  the  author  fails  to  mention  it  is  the  mark  of  the  Edo  mint. 


This  Kanei  Tsuho  guide  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  slowly  shrinking 
"firsts"  in  the  English-language  portion  of  World  Numismatic  Literature! 

Reviewed  by  Fred  Drost 
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SELECT  NUMISMATIC  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  by  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli . 5"  x 8", 

hardcover,  1848pp.  Revised  and  expanded  edition.  $77.50  postpaid  in 
USA,  $79.50  to  other  countries. 

Twenty  years  ago  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli  brought  out  her  SELECT  NUMIS- 
MATIC BIBLIOGRAPHY.  It  became  at  once  the  standard  reference  and  guide. 
Professor  Philip  Grierson's  more  compact  BIB LI OGRAPHIE  NUMISMATIQUE 
provides  a careful  selection  of  titles  with  good  commentary  but  is  per- 
haps too  much  an  over-view  for  optimum  use  in  any  concentrated  field. 

The  sheer  volume  of  numismatic  publication  grows  exponentially.  Much 
is  ephemeral,  but  solid  research  and  important  sales  catalogues  of  en- 
during value  are  constantly  enriching  numismatics  across  the  board. 
Increasingly,  sophisticated  methodologies  for  analysis  and  manipulation 
of  data  are  coming  into  play.  Recognizing  this  and  seeking  as  well  to 
refine  and  reinforce  her  1965  coverage,  Mrs.  Clain-Stefanelli  began 
more  than  half  a dozen  years  ago  to  develop  as  comprehensive  and  effect- 
ively organized  numismatic  bibliography  as  possible  - one  which  would 
not  only  record  the  essential  data  but  integrate  them  and  facilitate 
interrelated  utilization. 

The  resulting  NUMISMATIC  BIBLIOGRAPHY  is  tastefully  attractive  as  an 
example  of  the  book  publisher's  art,  but  above  all  it  is  utilitarian. 

On  1848  thin,  but  durable,  Bible-paper  pages  there  are  18,311  entries  - 
four  times  as  many  as  in  the  1965  edition  and,  at  a guess,  more  than 
half  of  them  recording  post-1965  publications  or  articles.  The  binding 
is  strong,  yet  allows  the  pages  to  lie  remarkable  flat  when  open.  Each 
item  appears  only  once  as  an  entry,  under  the  heading  it  mainly  con- 
cerns. But  thorough  cross-indexing  calls  attention  to  it  wherever  else 
it  is  germane,  for  very  many  titles  apply  to  two  or  more  separate  fields 
or  to  several  subdivisions  of  a given  field.  The  cross-indexing  is  by 
number  only  - no  titles.  Occasionally  a bit  inconvenient,  granted;  but 
this  conscious  economy  saved  50  or  more  pages  for  more  essential  use. 

The  balance  between  austerity  and  maximizing  the  data  given  involved 
dozens  of  such  decisions  in  the  course  of  constructing  the  system  and 
fitting  the  parts  into  the  framework. 

The  result  is  complex  and,  in  a sense,  not  wholly  consistent.  But,  this 
reviewer  tried  out  all  kinds  of  sample  problems  in  the  course  of  a long 
test  work-out  with  the  book,  and  he  is  bound  to  report  that  the  system 
follows  faithfully  its  own  internal  logic  and  works  well.  Indeed,  per- 
fect consistency  is  the  mark  of  a wooden  mind.  What's  wanted,  in  tack- 
ling all  of  numismatics  in  its  broadest  possible  sense,  is  a system 
flexible  enough  to  adjust  optimally  to  each  grouping  of  data.  What  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  Byzantine  Empire,  for  example,  fails  for  paper 
money. 

The  author's  main  objective  is  to  break  down  her  18,000  titles  into 
generally  recognized  categories,  subdivide  each  as  far  as  the  mass  and 
complexity  of  the  data  require,  concentrate  under  each  heading  the 
titles  pertaining  primarily  thereto,  and  reinforce  each  category  with 
applicable  specialized  works  - bibliographies,  treatment  of  minting 
techniques,  forgeries,  metrology,  relevant  major  sales  &c  pertaining 
to  that  heading.  In  organizing  a vast  subject  like  ancient  Greek 
coinage,  she  follows  the  accepted  conventional  geographic  breakdown; 
for  post-Medieval  Germany  she  join  the  modernists  in  scrapping  the 
arcane  convention  of  Emperors,  Kings,  Spiritual  Lords,  Old-  and  New 
Princely  Houses  &c  in  favor  of  simple  alphabetization. 
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It's  not  altogether  an  over-simplification  to  say  that  the  results  is 
half  a dozen  or  so  virtually  self-sufficient  bibliographies  - Greek; 
Roman;  Medieval;  Modern  Coinage;  Tokens,  medals,  orders,  jetons  &c  - 
running  in  one  case  to  as  much  as  400  pages.  Backing  these  up  are 
another  400-500  pages  devoted  to  ancillary  topics  and  supporting  dis- 
ciplines - numismatic  dictionaries,  monetary  and  economic  theory  and 
history,  metallography,  minting  techniques,  emergency  and  counterstamp- 
ed  coinage,  forgery  and  detection,  iconography  &c.  Some  650  numismatic 
periodicals  are  catalogued,  most  of  them  long  vanished;  and  appreciations 
or  obituaries  are  cited  for  over  550  prominent  numismatists.  Sic  tranit 
gloria  mundi . 

In  1965  a single  authors'  index  sufficed.  The  present  book  provides 
six  - a powerful  and  indispensible  tool.  Over  100  pages  are  shared 
between  authors',  collectors',  personal  names,  geographic  terms,  numis- 
matic terms,  and  public  collections  indices. 

As  in  the  1965  edition,  Mrs.  Clain-Stefanel 1 i asterisks  the  most  vital 
references  and  provides  pithy  commentary  on  some  books.  Her  standards 
for  awarding  the  asterisk  are  as  tough  as  Michel  in's  for  stars.  One 
might  have  hoped  for  more  commentary,  but  imperatives  of  space  prevail- 
ed. Yet  how  better  to  characterize  something  like  Koehler's  18th-Cent- 
ury Munezbe lustigung  than  "still  a delightful  and  useful  reading"? 

Every  specialist  is  bound  to  disagree  here  and  there  with  some  of  the 
author's  choices  in  his  field.  In  some  areas  I know  something  about, 

I was  aware  of  an  occasional  minor  omission,  but  could  spot  no  egregious 
failure.  For  example,  Verner  Schaife's  and  Erich  Wodak's  valuable  work 
on  British  colonial  topics  and  Olga  Tal'shaia's  interesting  articles 
on  the  Urals  mining  and  factory  tokens  could  usefully  have  been  acknow- 
ledged. 

Some  of  the  toughest  questions  concern  where  the  primary  listing  should 
fall  and  how  much  to  cross-index.  Solomonic  judgment  is  often  needed. 

My  Devi  1 ' s-advocate  mean-spirited  spot  check  uncovered  remarkably  little 
to  challenge,  and  the  meticulous  cross-indexing  provides  a fine-mesh 
safety  net.  Just  for  honesty's  sake,  here  are  three  lapses;  Pridmore's 
West-Indies  volume  devotes  only  11  pages  to  Bermuda  but  happens  to 
start  with  it,  and  so  is  assigned  there  in  the  bibliography.  The  20- 
volume  Italian  Corpus  appears  correctly  under  Modern  Italy  but  cross- 
indexing to  Medieval  Italy  is  missing.  Denis'  book  on  Russian  paper 
money  is  deceptively  entitled  "...monnaies  emises..."  and  lands  accord- 
ingly under  Russian  coinage  with  no  mention  under  Russian  paper. 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  a working  numismatist's  book  - not  a catalogue 
for  numismatic  bibliophiles.  To  be  sure,  it  includes  hundreds  of  rare 
items,  some  from  back  into  the  18th  Century,  from  which  surprisingly 
many  reference  are  still  much  consulted  and  respected.  But  with  occas- 
ional exceptions  involving  largely  recent  publications,  any  work  cited 
must  have  present-day  reference  or  research  merit  to  earn  its  place. 

What  audience  then  is  the  book  aimed  at,  how  choosy  is  the  author  in 
what  she  lists?  Something  of  the  Smithsonian  ethic  prevails:  seek 

to  serve  honorably  a wide  audience,  hence  aim  to  balance  works  of  high 
scholarship  with  introductory  handbooks.  Primarily  commercial  compil- 
ations are  not  overly  emphasized.  Nor  are  coffee-table  books,  except 
for  some  medal  catalogues  where  rich  illustration  makes  for  good  sense 
and  good  looking. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  author  casts  her  net  so  wide  that  she  serves  every 
numismatist  adequately.  There  has  never  been  anything  quite  like  this 
book,  nor  is  there  likely  ever  to  be  again.  Twenty  years  from  now  per- 
haps there'll  be  a 1982-2002  supplement.  But  up  through  about  1982  (the 
cut-off  date)  the  job  is  done  once  and  for  all. 


The  user  who  approaches  the  book  in  a relaxed,  inquiring  mood  and  is 
prepared  to  try  it  out  and  test  its  capabilities  will  soon  find  himself 
happily  at  home  with  it.  The  author's  unprecedentedly  well -stocked 
special -topics  categories  and  her  integration  of  them  with  the  basic 
categories  through  specialized  indices  and  cross-referencing  enable 
the  researcher  or  just  the  inquiring  flaneur  to  mobilize  major,  often 
unsuspected,  resources  on  whatever  happens  to  interest  him.  And  the 
nostalgic,  retrospecti vely-minded  numismatist  can  find  endless  good 
browsing. 


The  book  costs  a stiff  $75  (add  $2.50  postage  in  USA,  $4.50  for  other 
countries),  enough  to  give  the  normal  buyer  pause.  Balanced  against 
the  contents,  however,  it  is  a bargain  (if  pure  bulk  is  the  criterion, 
the  ANS'  set  of  bound  xeroxes  reproducing  its  library  cards  provides 
more  cubage,  but  at  several  times  the  price).  For  the  thoughtful  col- 
lector or  dealer  or  student  who  means  to  stay  with  numismatics  for  a 
while,  the  book  is  a sure  bargain  and  the  gratification  it  gives  can 
only  increase  with  familiarity. 


Reviewed  by  Randolph  Zander 

********************** ********* ************************ ************** 


THE  LION  OF  PERSIA 


Robert  R.  Kutoher , Lincoln,  Nebraska,  NI  #1289 

The  figure  of  a lion  walking  left  with  a sword  or  knife  in  its  right 
forepaw  is  quickly  recognized  by  most  coin  collectors  as  a symbol  used 
on  modern  Persian  (Iranian)  coins.  But,  few  collectors  know  that  this 


coin  of  Mark  Antony  has  this  figure  on  its  reverse.  The  coin's  legend 
of  this  reverse  assigns  to  Antony  the  title  of  "Consul  Designatus 
Iterum  et  Tertium"  (Consul  Elect  for  the  Second  and  Third  Time).  Thus 
it  was  struck  about  39  B.C.  The  obverse  shows  Antony  is  Imperator  or 
General  of  an  army  with  his  foot  on  the  prow  of  a ship,  to  indicate  his 
maritime  power. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Lee  Roy  E.  Wright,  P.  0.  Box  81 , N.  Versailles,  Pa.  15137:  I am  current- 

1 y researching  the  area  of  tokens  with  bi-lingual  Oriental /English  or  other 
language  inscriptions.  My  primary  needs  are  actual  tokens,  pictures  or 
rubbings,  reason  for  issue,  place  of  issue,  use  value  and  relative  rar- 
ity.  I also  need  information  about  these  items  that  has  not  been  pub- 
lished in  coin  or  token  publications.  I am  willing  to  reimburse  for 
all  costs  incurred  for  postage  and  copying  but  please  write  prior  to 
sending  anything.  I am  using  a research  technique  that  is  not  common 
to  numismatics.  I have  developed  a questionnaire  that  I will  send  to 
anyone  who  requests  it.  The  item  is  not  long  or  complicated  and  most 
could  complete  it  in  ten  minutes  of  so.  If  you  have  items  for  sale,  I 
would  like  to  purchase  them.  I am  also  willing  to  trade  other  coins  or 
tokens.  Please  send  any  information  you  have.  It  may  not  seem  like 
much  to  you  but  it  may  be  just  what  I am  looking  for. 

Fred  Schwan , Box  L.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  66027  and  Joseph  E.  Boling, 

HQ  USARJ/IX  Corp,  Attn.  G-3,  APO  San  Francisco  96343:  We  are  seeking 

information  about  World  War  II  War/Victory  bonds.  Little  known  inform- 
ation on  other  WW  II  issues  (coins,  bank  notes,  tokens  and  even  stamps) 
also  wanted.  Send  information  on  Japanese  items  to  Boling  and  other 
items  to  Schwan. 


C.  C.  Andrews,  8516  Bluebonnet  Rd.,  Dallas,  TX  75209:  I would  like  to 

acquire  for  my  personal  collection:  Paraguay  1973  1,500  Guaranies 

(Proof),  KM-44,  KM-46,  KM-48.  Also,  please  write  if  you  have  knowledge 
of  events  resulting  in  the  use  of  pre-Columbian  Indian  Artifacts  in  the 
designs  of  Paraguayan  coins.  (Ed.  Correction  as  date  was  shown  1975 
in  error  when  this  notice  was  first  published  in  the  February  issue.) 


Fred  Drost,  110  Ridgefield  St.,  Meriden,  CT  06450:  I am  researching 

for  an  article  on  Medieval  France.  I need  more  information  on  the 
FRONDE  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  and  on  the  wool  trade  of  the  time  for 
a short  article.  Any  information  much  appreciated  and  acknowledged. 


John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Need  in- 

formation on  Cambodia  1860,  1875,  1902,  1905  Norodom  I series  with 
different  style  hair  lines.  Dies  not  all  engrave  same  in  hair  lines. 
Example:  O.M.S.  copper  1860  Piastre/Peso  different  Silver  Peso,  etc. 

James  0.  Sweeny,  Box  1177,  Highlands,  N.C.  28741:  These  J & J cata- 

logs  needed  (with  or  without  PRs):  Nos.  1 & 2 (before  May  '79);  4 & 5 

(9/79  & 12/79);  7,  11-13,  15-19.  Will  buy  or  trade  - have  B & R, 
Stacks,  etc. 


Fred  Drost,  110  Ridgefield  St.,  Meriden,  CT  06450:  As  some  of  you  may 

know  I have  been  researching  World  Mints,  and  Mintmarks  for  many  years. 
I am  also  interested  in  illustrations  of  Mint  Opening  Medals  and  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  anyone  who  can  assist  in  my  research.  I still 
would  welcome  mintmark  and  esp.  mint  history  information.  All  inform- 
ation much  appreciated  and  acknowledged. 


ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  Attribution  Committee  will  accept  from  NI 

members  only,  any  numismatic  items,  whether  paper,  metal,  or  whatever, 
for  attribution.  We  must  limit  the  items  to  a TOTAL  OF  SIX  (6)  MAXIMUM. 
The  cost  is  just  advance  payment  of  return  postage,  including  sufficient 
for  insurance  or  regi strati  on , if  desired.  Send  to  NI  Attribution  Com- 
mittee, P.  0.  Box  2057,  Saugatuck  Station,  Westport,  Conn.  06880,  USA. 
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